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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
A WISH TO EDA. 


Wovtp wish of mine—if it should be 
A wish warm from the heart— 

A welcome meet, sweet friend, from thee, 
Or aught of joy impart ? 

Then gladly shall the wish be thine, 
Though it but half express 

The hopes this heart may ne’er resign 
For Eda’s happiness. 


[ wish thee, gentle girl, a life 
From sorrow’s blight as free 

As here, ’mid darkness, tears and strife, 
Earth’s pilgrimage may be. 

Let no dark cloud of trouble rise, 
With frowning brow severe, 

To shroud in gloom thy sunny skies, 
And cause the flowing tear. 


But let those eyes, through lengthen’d years, 
Their living light retain, 
Unknown to grief, undim’d by tears, 
Save tears for others’ pain. 
And long may Time consent to spare 
The sweetly blooming rose 
That on thy cheek, untouch’d by care, 
In tempting beauty glows. 


I wish for thee—the boon is rare, 
The choicest Heaven bestows— 

A friend to share thy every care, 
To soften all thy woes; 

A friend whom thon shalt ever find, 
In sunshine and in gloom, 

Devoted, constant, ever kind, 
As during love’s young bloom. 


And nore, dear girl, I wish thee more 
Than this poor world can give; 

I wish for thee, when life is o'er, 
A home where angels live ; 
Gar.—Von. V.—No. 11.—May, 1842. 


A home where wearied spirits rest, 
Where hearts forget to ache, 
Where all are fully, freely blest, 
Where friends no more forsake. 
From the Ladies’ Repository 
SPRING. 
The voice of the spirit 
Of beauty and bloom, 
Hath bidden earth’s verdure 
Awake from its tomb; 
The snow-shrouding mantle 
Hath vanished away, 
And plant, shrub and flower, 
Come forth to the day. 





All nature rejoices 
From valley and hill,— 
The gush of the fountain, 
The flow of the rill; 
The music of waters, 
Unshackled and free, 
Blend with echoing notes, 
And hum of the bee. 


Field, forest and meadow, 
The mountain and plain, 
With new life are teeming, 
And aid the glad strain, 
To welcome the spirit 
Of beauty and bloom, 
Who hath burst earth’s fetters, 
And scattered the gloom. 


Awake ye in gladness, 
Ye children of earth! 

For ’tis God who hath given 
This glorious new birth; 
Shout for joy! for he speaks, 
And bids you confide 
In that power and mercy 
That e’er will abide. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE MONTREAL MERCHANT. 
BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 
CHAPTER I. 


The Autumn leaf is fading fast 
Before the chill and cheerless blast ; 
So friends and fortune fade away, 
In sorrow’s sere and sunless day. 


The Autumn’s leaf, an emblem true, 
Of Summer friends and fortune too; 
When storms arise they fly from grief, 
And leave us—like the Summer leaf. 


To describe what is every day seen, to 
narrate events constantly occurring, seems, 
at first, the most natural and ready of talents. 
Who can find difficulty in telling what he 
has just heard, or describing what he has just 
seen? Yet who, if he has ever attempted it 


——— 





knock was heard at the front door—al] ws. 
silent—presently the porter entered with , 
letter. It was for Samuel. He broke the 
seal without waiting to read its motto, He 
read one page—he turned to continue op tho 
second, when, turning his eyes upward, }, 
manifested every symptom of sudden sicknos 
Each one present advanced to render aig 
He soon felt better—then raising his voice 
he read aloud :— 4 
“ Your well manned ship, like a movin 
cloud, flew onward through the majestic 
lows, yet seeming scarce to touch them, 


‘So gloriously her gallant course she goes 





Now she lifted her head, sparkling with , 
million drops, high in the air, like a gay cq. 
|parisoned steed; then plunged it into the hj. 
jlocks of crested brine, dashing the efferyes 





himself, or listened to a counsellor in a hall||©ent spray in snowy and fantastic curls be 


of justice, or attempted to obtain a just ac- 
count of other persons and events, has failed 
to perceive how very difficult it is to be, at 
once, accurate and concise—to be true and 
graphic! In truth, the faculty of describing 
and narrating justly, is one of the rarest and 
most difficult of human attainments. It gives 
an inestimable value, when possessed, to the 
page of the historian, and a glow which no 
coloring can impart, to the portraits of the 
poet and the moralist. What more than this 

ave a charm to the writings of Herodotus, 

enophen, Tacitus, Livy, Addison, Dermody 
and Shakspeare? Not that we can person- 


ally verify the accuracy of the historian of || 


men and manners: but that such is the de- 
tail of circumstances—the probability of nar- 
ration—the portraiture of human nature, 
every where the same, that we cannot doubt 
the fidelity of the likeness, or hesitate to be- 
lieve that such things might have existed. 

It was a swale git. in June, 1834; 
the sun was fast descending from his high 
place in the heavens; the south wind blew a 
gentle breeze ; the whole feathered tribe of 
the forest seemed to be alive and in motion, 
whirling in circles through the air, and carol- 
ing their evening songsas if in praise to Him 
who was the ruler of all ; the river, with its 
rugged banks, lay below, and now and then 
could be seen a dozen of the finny tribe, 
throwing themselves above its surface, and 
glittering, as they met the rays of the de- 
scending sun, like so many pieces of burnished 
silver. The whole surrounding country was 
highly picturesque and beautiful, and present- 
ed at one view to an admirer of nature’s 
works, a scene of the most inviting loveli- 
ness. 

It was on such an evening that Samuel 
Smith, seated by his cheerful fireside, sur- 
rounded by his aged parents, dear wife and 
cherub children, Joseph and Adeline. A 


'fore her prow: now resting almost motionless 
on the apex of the arching sea, or darting 
|| forward with accelerated impetuosity : then 
|| gracefully careering from side to side: again 
|moving steadily, with upright masts, on her 
winged career, like a sea-bird soaring on the 
rushing gale. At that moment the breeze 
freshened still more, and the main-royal yar 
snapped in twain. The sai] sagged down, 
and flapped about so furiously as to endanger 
the mast. She wares—she sinks. All efforts 
on our part were ineffectual. Only six could 
|| be saved from a watery grave.” 

* * * * * 


Samuel placed the letter on the table; he 
idrew a deep sigh, and rested his head upon 
|his hand. The wife, the loving wife, poured 
|the lenitive balm of consolation into his trov- 
‘bled bosom. Here was woman’s love, stronger 
ithan death, and her heroic fortitude, which 
this awful and painful calamity could not bow 
‘down. The kind affections over which time 
|cannot triumph, which bloom under every 
isky, and grow in freshness and vigor, when 
all things else decay, are here manifested in 
a strength and delicacy that will proclaim 
their celestial origin. 

Woman’s love is written upon her hear, 
in characters formed of its own fibres; and 
it ascends the high path of life, as the gente 
rivulet, at first meekly forcing its sparkling 
waters through the rough, unhewn mountain 
side, until, drop by drop increasing, it forms 
the dashing cascade or rushing torrent, thst 
admits of no impediment to its onward cours 
The domestic walks of life are those to which 
the soul of a wife instinctively turns for 4 
of real happiness. She has no ambition bit 
of the heart; the voice of fame, save wie? 
it breathes the name of him she loves, 's ' 
her a hollow sound, and the highest guer' 
that earth can offer her is affection. Tl 
fond reliance of woman’s nature, teaches !! 
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The Montreal Merchant. 








to cling to her husband in prosperity and ad- 


yersity—the principle which bids the vine) 
areteh forth its embracing tendrils for sup-| 
nort, While its neighboring plants bear as) 
‘ail a stem in self-reliance. So, too, as the | 
vine, while increasing in strength and beau- | 
ty from the hand of culture, but puts forth 
js clinging tendrils yet more abundantly. 
So does the soul of woman, tried by her hus- 
pand’s harrassing difficulties and heart-dis- 
tressing afflictions, yield yet richer affections, 
and cling still more tenaciously to the na- 
tural object of her trust. 

Samuel’s wife reminded him of a debt in 
Burlington, and now, in the time of extreme 
need, the whole or a part of the amount 
would be very acceptable; accordingly Sam- 
ye) was to depart for Burlington the follow-| 
ing day. Preparations were made, his papers | 
were carefully placed in his trunk, and every | 
thing seemed encouraging. He arrived at | 
his destination, and with a merrier heart! 
wended his way to the store of his friend. On 
his way, many of his old acquaintances met 
him, and gave tokens of recognition. Sam- 
uel altered his mind, and instead of visiting 
the store, he directed his steps toward the 
dwelling, where he hoped to see the object 
of his journey. 

He approached the magnificent mansion— 
it was deserted. “To be Let,” was in large 
characters on the door. Surprised, perplexed 
and disheartened, he knew not whither to! 
seek intelligence. In this meditative mood, | 
a person, calling him by name, extended his | 
hand to greet him with a friendly welcome 
on the spot—once the place of his residence. 
He was indeed a friend. He eased the trou- 





| 


bled mind of Samuel, by offering those con- || 


sling expressions which sterling friends 
alone can impart. But there was one sub- 
ject which Samuel] had yet to learn—why 
was that dwelling now tenantless? Because 
the once proud owner and affluent man had | 
fallen a victim to one of those mercantile | 
earthquakes that at times involve hundreds | 
inruin. Speculation had suddenly raised the| 
price of cotton without a correspondent rise 
in that of the manufactured article, and, 
forced to sell at an enormous sacrifice, his| 
limited means were unable to carry on the 
struggle, and he found himself, his young 
wife, and her two sisters absolutely beggared. 
Generous in his own nature, and strictly 
honorable and liberal in his transactions, he 
had yielded every thing up, for the purpose 
of satisfying his creditors, with the manful 
and noble determination of again devoting 
himself to business in another State, and, 
when in good circumstances, he would return | 
to Burlington, and retrieve his shattered for- 
tune, 

Samuel heard the distressing news—he 
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felt melancholy; but reflecting that a wise 
| Providence directed al] things, he concluded 
jthat the Joss of ship, cargo, and of several 
thousands by this late intelligence, happened 
for his benefit. He blessed the name of the 
_Omnipotent Procurator, and bowed his head 
to the afflictions which he now endured. He 
/repaired to his friends’ boarding house. He 
|passed a sleepless night. He arose next 
|morning to visit a few friends, who had in- 
jvariably manifested fiiendship, apparently 
‘pure and warm towards him, and who would 
do the same now. Alas! how changed. 
| The news of his misfortunes, on the wings of 
rapid report, had visited them first, and Sam- 
uel was received with cold formality and dis- 
tant reserve. He felt these unexpected recep- 
tions more painful than his losses. 


| When we see leaves drop from the trees 
in the beginning of Autumn, just such, think 
we, is the friendship of the world. While 
the sap of maintenance lasts, our friends 
swarm in abundance; but in the winter of 
need they forsake us. He is a happy man 
|who hath not to depend upon friends. 
Samuel again visited the boarding-house 
of his true friend—he was not “at home.” 
He delayed in the parlor, and after the lapse 
of a short time the friend returned. Samuel 
made known his troubles, and while he re- 
lcited them the tears coursed down his manly 
cheek. The friend became a participator in 
his new troubles, he alleviated Samuel's suf- 
ferings, and sympathized and consoled him. 
|He urged Samuel to take a ride, hoping that 
/new scenes might ease his melancholy mind. 


| ‘I'he kind invitation was politely refused. He 
| wished to return home. 
| Morning dawned, and at nine o'clock Sam- 
|uel started in the steambvat from Burlington. 
}One day and a half, on water and land, was 
‘spent. He arrived at the door of his house. 
‘He entered. The accustomed salutations 
| were not given. He walked into the parlor. 
No one was there. A noise was heard in 
‘the chamber just above. He hurried up 
'stairs, and quickly rushed into the room. <A 
‘sombre cloud hung over the heads of all. His 
parents were busy, his children were in tears, 
and his fair partner lay on the bed, pale and 
emaciated. 

Consumption had already done its powerful 
‘work. There is something dreadful, yet 
beautiful in consumption. It comes in the 
‘garb of mockery and deception, and clothes 
| its victims in beautiful garments for the grave. 
The hectic flush, the snowy brow, the bril- 
‘liant eye; who could believe that these were 
ideath’s precursors—the signet of the con- 
| queror. 
| In that darkened chamber, where naught 
‘was heard but the low suppressed sobs of 
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agonized hearts, was that affectionate wife ; | 


a few months since she was full of high health 
and bounding hopes. She was now dying. Her 
eyes were closed—her head now reclined 
upon her husband’s bosom—one hand, a thin 
and wasted hand, clasped within both her 
mother’s, who stood beside her; the father, | 
his noble head bowed on his chest, poured | 
forth a torrent of tears which even manhood 
refuses not to shed. Those tears were like 
rain-drops. Her children, called to witness, 
death for the first time, sought to shut out 
the cruel sight; and being beside her bed, 
buried their faces in its folds. 

“Dear husband,” said the sinking wife, and | 
she opened her eyes, which seemed to beam 
with a brightness borrowed from that world 
with which doubtless she had been com- 
muning ; “ husband, I fear not todie. I go 
to a home where is an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; a city where there are pure 
and happy spirits. Father, mother, the Lamb 
is the light thereof.” 


Her eye closed, and so still and low was 
her breathing, that all thought they looked 
on the dead. Then a voice, soft and low as 
an infant's first*lispings, whispered— 

“Teach my children that all joys are cen- 
tred in heaven—shield them against the at- 
tacks of sin—no more sickness for me—a pure , 
heart—a pure, virtuous heart—a robe of light 
—look—a Saviour—a heavenly vis—” 

And her ransomed spirit joined the throng 
of redeemed, sanctified beings, breathing the 
name of Him who gave himself to death, that 
they might live. The next day witnessed 
the funeral; in the vault of death she was 
entombed. Dust mingles with dust. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER Il. | 


Sure as by fire the yellow gold is shown, 

So by adversity is friendship known ; 

While fav’ring Fortune’s cheerful visage smiles, 
All flock about her wealth’s unwasted piles ; 
But quickly fly soon as the thunders sound ; 
Nor own’d of one is he, so lately found 

By legions of companions girt around. 


The utter prostration of spirit that came 
over Samuel, subsequently to the death of his 
wife, deadened his faculties, and incapacitated 
him for putting into execution the various 
resolves for rebuilding the shattered fabric of 
his fortune which had been planned by 
him. Listless and apathetic, it was alike 
indifferent whether good or evil awaited him. 
The “ bright star” that had led him on was 
set forever; and, like the despairing and 
storm-driven mariner, he abandoned the helm 
and left the reeling and foundering vessel to, 


|| kindly”—and though patriarchal in his ; 


|lously guarded to be a provision to him, a 


|| pecuniary difficulties. 


‘(| Their distress soon reached a crisis; ani 


lits destruction. To this mental depressior 
/was now superadded a low nervous { 
that wasted his bodily strength, and coon .. 
duced him to a mere shadow; and fina|!y . 
'far gained the ascendancy that he wag 
to leave his bed. 

There is something strikingly noble jy ; 
sight of a venerable man firmly stryor'in, 
| with difficulties. ‘The father of Samue) vale 
now far advanced in life, and ; 


v 
YS 


Nap ¢ 


** Age had droop'd his snow upon his head 


But his was a green old age—* frosty jy) 
pearance, the springs of life still flowed free), 
ly within him. Time, which had robbe, 
him of his elasticity and ardent temperamey 
of youth, had also freed him from some of tha: 
acute sensibility which had so nearly oye. 
powered his son. The whole of his property 
had been swallowed up by their recent mis 
fortunes, and the means which he had sed». 





his equally aged companion 


| “In their reverend and declining days,” 
| . 
he had freely given to free his son from hj 


Both had patiently and without a murmur 
borne the privations necessarily incident | 
poverty, and had unremittingly assisted the 
lamented wife in the task of comforting a 
encouraging their son. Both, indeed, wer 
fondly attached to him, for he was their ony 
child, and from his youth upwards had un- 
|formly honored his father and mother, ani 
|they had indulged the grateful anticipatic 
‘that he would be the prop to sustain them 
‘through the troubles of life. And well hid 
he performed his duties till he had sunk te. 
neath the load of his calamities. 








‘actual want threatened shortly to drive them 
‘to utter degradation. Samuel, stretched on 
|his sick bed, unconscious and at times delir: 
‘ous, querulously demanded those little luxu- 
'ries to which he had been accustomed, and n 
'tones of impatience and reproach, chided 4. 
'ternately his weeping mother and the depar 
‘ed wife. No means were in their possession 














'|to procure them, but by the sale of clothing 


‘and the remnant of furniture left to them 
'One by one these were disposed of, and even 
this source of supply was speedily at an ené. 
The despairing mother knelt at the bed-sice 
of her delirious son, and in agony of tears 
exclaimed— 

“OQ Lord—my God, in thee have I put") 
trust—let me not be confounded forever—*' 
me—and deliver me. Do grant this arden 
prayer.” 

In all the earnestness of a devout and hum 
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: if). : pier 
slo epirit, she prayed for support and resi | like that of the forest tree which has been 


nin her hour of trial and affliction. || overthrown and nearly uprooted by the blasts 
“Comforted by her appeal to Him, and re-||of winter. The spring returns, and a bud or 
eved by her tears, she joined her husband |/ shoot is seen springing from the apparently 
at their scanty meal; and strong in hope and | lifeless mass, indicating that the germ of 
the passiveness of female endurance, she ex-|| vegetable existence is still in being. So 
ported him to shake off his despondency, and | trifling and minute, however, are these, that 
ty endeavor to find means by his own exer- || the indifferent observer would fail to recog- 
tions to snatch their son from the danger of | nise them. ‘Thus it was with Samuel; but 
being lost for want of succor. || the eye of a mother failed not to discern the 
«God’s will be done! 1] trust I have not! first faint indications of returning conscious- 
jived in vain!’ And that He whom I have|/ness; and in a transport of gratitude, she 
served humbly, will not desert us. His/| hailed them as the dawn of recovered happi- 
chiastening hand has fallen heavily, and we || ness. 
are truly afflicted. But I will rouse myself, | As soon as he could bear the motion, they 
and though my limbs are failing, and my || removed, with the miserable relics of their 
arms somewhat sapless, with His assistance | fortune, to a small house at the outskirts of 
| will venture forth,” said the grey-haired | Montreal, in which they had hitherto resided. 
father. || Away from the clang of human contention, 
And vigorously and determinedly the old || and from the impure atmosphere of a narrow 
man set about his long-neglected and almost | and crowded street, a very favorable change 
frgotten departinent of business. | soon developed itself in Samuel's pitiable con- 
But he was poor—the friends of his youth jdition. The breath of heaven— 
and manhood were either dead or removed, || 
and he found himself in a new world; and || ; 
wil and trouble were for a time his sole re-|| 4nd by its eddies through his small but clean 
ward. He felt, however, that he was per- |apartment, acted as a restorative to his shat- 
forming a sacred duty; and in firm reliance tered and decaying strength. 
upon his “anchor of hope,” he persevered, 
and bore contumely, neglect, and the “ world’s | 
spite,” with the meekness and forbearance of 
martyr. One or two small commissions| 
were at length obtained, and he was enabled 
to carry to his famishing wife a pittance, 
miserable it is true in amount, but which pro- 
mised to afford them a slight respite from 
want. 
Woman's love, and the love of childhood,|| As his physical vigor improved, his mental 
are the most engrossing and intense of human | perceptions became more distinct ; and though 
passions, but neither has the same endurance |iie still murmured the name of his much la- 
as a mother’s love for her offspring. Crime || mented wife, he began to be sensible of the 
may stain the character of her child, misery || presence of his mother, and at times to smile 
may haunt its footsteps; but the bands which || gratefully for her attentions. 
link her affections are rarely destroyed. To | Happy mother! One smile, wavering and 
Samuel, whose life had been an example of | uncertain as it yet was, made ample amends 
filial love, his mother, in his present helpless- | for all thy sacrifices and sufferings. 
ness, seemed to be more and more devoted.|| Spring was abroad, and as he inhaled its 
limbecile in mind and feeble in body, his con- || balmy breezes, a perfect consciousness grad- 
dition closely resembled that of a sick child, i ually unfolded itself of his own past sufferings, 
and unweariedly did she exercise her tender- ||and his change of situation. Sad reflections, 
ness as a nurse and a mother. ‘sorrow and tears were the result of his 
Her own necessities were overlooked; she |) awakening faculties; but the debility yet 
deprived herself even of the absolute rest and |/ hanging over him, robbed these of much of 
support required by nature, and watched over || their bitterness. Day after day, as his dor- 
him and tended him while her own frame | mant feelings, memories and sensibilities ac- 
was sinking with inanition. But her reward | quired power, he became more and more sen- 
was as rich as her care and sufferings were || sible of the miseries and privations that had 
great, for the sacrifices and deprivations|| been undergone for his sake by his parents. 
which she endured on his account. were made || The pale, wrinkled, and shrunk cheek of his 
up toher by his kindness and filial conduct || mother, the dwindled and emaciated figure 
in after years, jof his father, the destitution so apparent in 
Slowly, indeed, almost imperceptibly, Sam-||all around him, told a tale of woe that came 
uel began to recover; but his recovery was"! reproachingly over his mind, and Jeaning his 
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“Came sweet and wooingly ;” 


See the man who long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain ; 

At length repair his vigor lost, 
And breathe and walk again. 

The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 


The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air--the skies, 
To him, are opening Paradise. 
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head upon the breast of his mother, who was From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 3 

supporting him in one of his first efforts to sit » j 

ny hg THE APRIL SHOWER. 
“God bless you, my mother! Your ten-|/The April rain! the April rain! 

derness and care have, I feel, snatched me|| _[ hear the pleasant sound, 


from the grave. Ever shall I pray that Imay Now soft and still, like gentle dew, 
be enabled to show you the love and gratitude || Now drenching all the ground. 
now swelling in my heart, and to repay you Pray tell me why an April shower 
in some degree for all you have done and suf- Is pleasanter to see 
fered for me.” Than falling drops of other rain? 
“Tam repaid, my son, most richly in hear- I’m sure it is to me. 
ing you once speak again to me. Most truly “ame 
have we suffered, but our grief has been for||{ Wonder if ’tis really so, 
you, not for ourselves.” Or only hope, the while, 
“ Most devoutly do I thank God that your That tells of swelling buds and flowers, 
efforts have been successful. Not long ago, And Summer s coming smile ; 
in the abandonment of my sorrow, I prayed || W hate er it is, the April shower 
for death, that I might join my angelic wife,||_ Makes me a child again; 
and should have left you to the scorn of the | I feel a rush of youthful blood, 
world without a single regret. May the|| As falls the April rain. 
Almighty pardon me, and praise be to his|| And sure, were I a little bulb, 
name, who has permitted me to live.” 








Within the darksome ground, 

Ina few weeks his strength was so far||I should love to hear the April rain 
re-established, that he was enabled, with the || So softly falling round ; 
aid of his mother, to venture once more into|| Or any tiny flower were I, 
the open air. ‘The sights and sounds of ani- 1 By Nature swaddled up, 
mated nature—her green and eunny face,|| How pleasantly the April shower 
and the “ deep blue” of the summer sky, came | Would bathe my hidden cup! 
upon his delightful senses, and filled his heart || , . 
with that profound sensation of happiness ever || “16 _— eae ~~ _ dow 
generated by gazing upon the most glorious || Is eat - — ve reapenetnants ly fort} 
and splendid of God’s temples—a rich coun- | ‘ ae — oo aga orth, 
try clad in the luxuriance and beauty of sum- Th ae pripensinger- 2 
mer, and in which 1e slender spears of pale green grass 

Are smiling in the light; 

“ The air its richest incense, the whole land its shrine.” || The clover opes it folded leaves, 

He soon procured a good situation, and the|| As though it felt delight. 
salary every year was augmented, to enable 
him to pay all expenses. He still lives an 
honor to himself—a credit to his parents—a | 
good father to his children, and an ornament 
to the society of Montreal. 


The robin sings on the leafless tree, 
And upward turns his eye, 

As if he loved to see the drops 
Come filtering down the sky ; 

No doubt he longs the bright green leaves 
About his home to see, 

And feel the swaying summer winds 


COMMUNION WITH NATURE. Play in the full-robed tree. 


Who, when naught is heard around 
But the great ocean’s solemn sound, 

Feels not as if the eternal God 

Were speaking in that dread abode? 

An answering voice seems kindly given 
From the multitude of stars in heaven: 
And oft a smile of moonlight fair 

To perfect peace has changed despair. 








The cottage door is open wide, 
And cheerful sounds are heard; 

The young girl sings at the merry whee! 
A song like the wildwood bird ; 

The creeping child by the old worn sill 
Peers out with winking eye, 

And his ringlets parts with his chubby hané, 
As the drops come spattering by. 











Low as we are, we blend our fate 

With things so beautifully great; With bounding heart beneath the sky 

And, though opprest with heaviest grief, The truant boy is out, 

From nature’s bliss we draw relief, And hoop and ball are darting by, 

Assured that God’s most gracious eye With many a merry shout ; 

Beholds us in our misery, Ay, shout away, ye joyous throng! 

And sends mild sound and lovely sight, For yours’ is the April day; 

To change that misery to delight. [ love to see your spirits dance, 
Wuson. In your pure and healthful play! 8. 5 
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Mr. Chancy’s Cooking Stove. 


From the Lady’s Book. 


uk. CHANCY’S COOKING STOVE. 


BY MRS, A. M. F. ANNAN, 
(Concluded. | 


The next morning Mr. Chancy was up 
bright and early, to superintend the prepara- 
tions for breakfast; for, as a greater number 
of divisions must be called into action for 
their generous morning’s meal, he rightly 
concluded that Prudy would not understand 
how to manage them. The same difficulties 
occurred with the fire as the evening before, 
and he brought the morning’s paper into the 
kitchen, read the editorials, the selected in- 
telligence, the prices current, the shipping 
list, and half the advertisements, but still the 


contents of the kettle could not reach the re-|| 


guisite 212°. Mrs. Chancy’s specified half 
, cord was supplied, and then it did boil, 
while most of the viands for breakfast were 
burnt to cinders. 

Then commenced an order of things, which 
had never before existed among the Chancys’. 
Waiting for meals, eating them half done 
and over done, grumbling of servants, and all 
kinds of work hindered and delayed by the 
cooking stove. Washing day came, and a 
suficiency of water could not be heated, 
though the boilers, as Mrs. Chancy said, 
were large enough to propel as many steam- 
boats; and ironing day, and the clothes were 
in constant danger of being scorched, if not 
burnt, by the superfluous heat of the smooth- 
ing irons. Mr. Chancy, who had before al- 
ways been a pattern of propriety in domestic 
matters, was now, in the words of Prudy, 
continually poking his nose into the kitchen, 
so that Rosetta, the chamber-maid, who was 


rather pert, suggested the expediency of pin- |) 


ning a dishcloth to his coat skirts,—the pre- 
scribed punishment for a gentleman so offend- 
ing. Nor was he satisfied to intrude alone, 
but daily he brought in a delegation of his 
friends, to aid him in admiring his perform- 
ance, till, at length, poor Mrs. Chancy, who 
had always been placidity and forbearance 
personified, gave herself up to her troubles, 
and detailed her own grievances and the 
complaints of the servants without mercy. 

“Alexander gave me notice this morning 
to look out for another waiter,” said she, 
about a fortnight after the advent of the 
stove. 

“He did! why, my dear, what does he in- 
tend to do?” 


“To find another place, of course, Mr. || 


Chaney.” 

“But, my dear, how could we get along 
without Alick? what has offended him? he 
has always appeared satisfied with us.” 


| 
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“And so he was, until that stove came 

into the house; that is what drives him 
away, and no wonder! He says he had work 
enough for all his time before, to do it proper- 
ly, and now it is doubled. He has to spend 
half the day lifting about those tremendous 
boilers and roasters and steamers for Prudy, 
as they are too heavy for a woman to handle, 
‘and in splitting kindling wood. Besides that, 
jhe soils as much more clothing as formerly, 
and has burnt two aprons, and entirely ruined 
‘a good pair of pantaloons by scorching them 
ull they had to be patched on the knees. 
| Alick considers himself too genteel to be al- 
/ways wearing patched clothes, and he could 
/not afford to buy as many as that stove would 
destroy.” 
| “Let him go, thén,” said Mr. Chancy in 
a huff. 
“It is easy enough to let him go, Mr. 
'Chancy, but not so easy to get another in his 
‘place. You know we could leave the keys 
of the whole house with him, for any length 
of time, and feel perfectly safe ; and that he 
always does his business well, and without 
direction. Everybody thinks that we have 
‘quite a treasure in Alexander, and we are 
to lose him on account of that stove !” 

“If servants can’t appreciate the conve- 
niences their employers provide for them, all 
we have to do, is to change them.” 

“The servants or the conveniences, 
which ?”’ asked Mrs. Chancy, eagerly. 

“The servants, to be sure; let Alick go, 
and I'll soon find a substitute.” Alick did 
‘go, and a substitute was found, but he took 
leave in a few days, for the same reason. 

“ We are to lose Prudy, too, Mr. Chancy,” 
said Mrs, Chancy a day or two after. 
| “Not Prady! why, what’s the matter 
now !” 
| “She strained her back last evening lift- 
ing one of those boilers, which she has been 
‘obliged to do herself, since Alexander went 
‘away. She was not able to go to work this 
‘morning, and has gone to her sister's until 
she shall be able to look out for another situ- 
ation. [ am afraid it is a serious affair.” 

* Well, then, we must get a cook who will 
be stronger, my dear.” 

“Really, Mr.Chancy! as if it were a mat- 
ter of course that we should get people to 
suit our stoves, instead of stoves to suit our 
people! Prudy was the person for us, exactly, 
before you brought that misfortune upon us. 
‘She was not too proud to do plain cooking, 
and yet could cook on extra occasions with 
,the best.” 

_ “All that is true, my dear, but it is evi- 
dent that she is not strong enough in the 
back.” 

|_ * And that is not the worst, Mr. Chancy. 

| Rosetta threatens to go too. She has got a 
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cold in the bend, fom Lewving the doors open, |. 
when the stove heats the kitchen beyond} 
bearing, and says that it is so uncomfortable, 
she can’t stand it much longer. It is always 
too hot or too cold, and with so many utensils 
littered about, can never be made to look gen- 
teel, when her friends come to see her; you 
know she is a respectable colored girl. Be- 
sides that, she can neither wash nor iron with 
any credit, and the cook and waiter are ever- 
lastingly grumbling at the stove, and at each 
other about it.” 

“Then, my dear, give her her walking 
papers, too; a pretty story that we must sub- 
mit to such rebellious creatures !” 

“ If you were obliged to go into the kitchen 
to do the work, as I shall be, if all the ser- 
vants leave us, you would talk in a different 
strain, Mr. Chancy.” 

“Why, my dear, that stove, if properly 
managed, would do half your work for you,” 


said Mr. Chancy ; and his wife, for the first}, 


time since their marriage, a period of sixteen 
years, interrupted him by flouncing out of the 
room, and slamming the door after her. 


With much difficulty Mrs. Chancy per- 
suaded Rosetta to stay, and as she had Alick’s 
work as well as her own to attend to, the lady 
herself was obliged to do the cooking, a sub- 
stitute for Prudy not having been found. 
This, in itself, would have been no great 
hardship to her, as she had been an adept 


in all household affairs, before she became]! 


well enough off to secede from their perform- 
ance, but to cook with Mr. Chancy’s stove 
was another matter. She was obliged to con- 
fine herself to a simple routine of dishes, 
which it was the least impossible to prepare 
with it, and Mr. Chancy, who had been ac- 
customed to good living, and was fond of va- 
riety, had to partake of them without com- 
plaint. Yet he never lost faith in the excel- 
lency of his invention, and he felt inclined to 
pronounce, mentally, his wife to be as stupid 
as the domestics. 

** My dear,” said he, a few days after the 
departure of Alexander’s successor, “ you 
know I do not make a practice to invite com- 

any without first consulting you, but to-day 

met with a party of gentlemen, who I am 
anxious should see my stove tested, and 
asked them to dine with me to-morrow. They 
are, an eastern gentleman; a professor of 
natural philosophy ; twoor three editors, who 
can materially assist my reputation ; a cele- 
brated machinist, and also I invited a few of 
my more immediate private friends—about a 
dozen in all.” 


“Why, can it be possible, Mr. Chancy, 
that you would do such a thing !—invite a 
dozen of gentlemen to dinner, w hen we have 
not a single servant but one chambermaid, 





Ww ith that stove,” said Mrs. Chancy y 


| 





Vou. V, 


= Ia am »eunpalie’ to side ns cooking 
self!” peli 2 
“ But I'll get you servants ple nty. Tha 
just engaged an Irish waiter at one of +; 
intelligence offices, an active, willing Ja)... 
can be found. I was resolved to have ms 
ing more to do with those impertinent | 
fellows. He'll be here in the morning | 
believe he has never served in the hose t, 
fore, but white servants, Europeans, think 
nothing but obeying orders. And [’}! |). 
you a professed cook for the di ay.” 
“'There is no cook who could do ; anyt! 


tu 


“ Nonsense, my dear! a cook whe 


stands her business thoroughly, a she ae 


cook, can cook with anything. Whe; 
have the whole structure in operation, w!; 
it has never been yet, you will find it to wor 
toacharm. I will attend to heating jr, 
perly myself, so that you need give yours 
no uneasiness about it.’ 


Mrs. Chancy’s disaffection, serious ; 


‘was, had not yet arrived at such a crisis 


lead her to combat what was irremedia| 
and, the gentlemen being invited, she no fi 
ther demurred, but set to work upon a, 
for the morrow’s entertainment, thoug! 
was not without many misgivings, § 
however, stipulated that her husband sho 
not bring any of his guests into the kitche 
before the dinner was over. 

The next morning Mrs. Chancy aros 
fore the sun todo the marketing, Mr. _ 
insisting that even a greater variety 
usual on such occasions, should be pre faa 
that the stove might be tested to the filles 
extent. She returned with a bountiful sup 
ply, having spared neither trouble nor ¢:- 
pense in collecting it, and found her hus): 
busy, as usual, with the stove, preparatory ' 
breakfast ; and well he earned his mornine’s 
meal! While eating it, he whetted his ap- 
petite with conjecturing what would | 
complimentary terms relating to himsel! is 
the paragraphs of the next day’s papers, 
which he expected to notice :—* A sump- 
tuous and elegant repast, prepared 
mansion of Job Chancy, Esq., by a cooking 
stove of his own invention.” 

Breakfast over, the cook made her appear- 
ance. She cast a scrutinizing and suspicious 
glance at the stove, as she untied her bonnet 
strings, and, asked if that was what she 
was to cook in. Mr. Chancy replied in the 
affirmative, and, all alert, threw back some 
of the plates, and commenced an explanatio! 
of its modus operandi. She tied her bonne! 
again. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, sir,” sh 
said, resolutely ; **but I never a ' t 
cook in a stove unless I understand it. Then 
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ook for a living must take care of their 
» »ytation.” . c 

"Mrs, Chaney tried persuasion, and Mr. 
Chancy offered double wages, but without 
eyccess ; and she withdrew. It was time to 
soumence preparations, and M r. Chancy set 
“fat full speed in quest of some one who 
ould engage in the arduous undertaking ; 
+ without there being any apparent reason 
+ it, except to disappoint Mr. Chancy, cooks 
<pemed, for that day, to have been particu- 
atv in demand. Not one could be obtained, 
and Mrs. Chancy was obliged to draw upon 
sho services of an old woman, living in an 
aliey close by, who was considered a useful 
hand at work in general, and to prepare for 
being the principal official in the kitchen her- 
elf which she did on condition that her 
jysband would stay at home to regulate the 


‘ 


{he morning wore round, and the new 
vaiter presented himself—a sturdy Irish 
youth, of eighteen or nineteen, with a new 

: of boots, which creaked and thumped at 
very step; his coat buttoned so closely that 
it seemed a marvel that he could move at 
>|]. and his hat set on one side of his head on 
the top of an immense pile of rough, sandy 
hair. Rosetta being engaged with the parlors 
and the table things, he was taken into the 
kitchen to assist there. Through Mrs. Chan- 
ey’s labors and directions, every thing that) 
hands could do was done well and soon; but| 
what was to be effected by the stove, threat-| 
ened to prove a failure. Some divisions were 
too much heated, and others scarcely heated 
at all, and Mrs. Chancy heard the first ring 
of the bell, announcing an arrival, with a. 
sinking heart. 

The hour came at which the dinner should 
have been served, and some of the dishes 
were ready, while others had scarcely com-' 
menced cooking; and as Mr. Chancy was 
now obliged to remain in the parlors with| 
the company, matters grew worse and worse. | 
At length it became necessary to bring him' 
out; and Mrs. Chancy directed her new) 
waiting man to call him. He did so, literally, | 
presenting himself at the folding-doors in an| 
apron of Rosetta’s, having come unprepared | 
for immediate service, and said, in the loud-| 
est voice, * Mester Chauncy, will ye come) 
int'l the kitchen if it plase ye ?” 

The professor of natural philosophy was in 
the midst ofa scientific harangue, and Mr. | 
Chaney, keeping his seat through deference 
to his guest gave a nod to the messenger, anc | 
continued to listen. 


“Mester Chauncy, plase to come intil the | 


kitchen, will ye?” persisted the summoner, 
presuming that he had not been heard the 
“In a few minutes, Patrick,” Mr. Chancy| 


° . - ° 
was constrained to answer, forgetting, as he 


_ did so, the name of his new ally, who, not 


willing to submit to a misnomer, promptly 
corrected him—* Ye’ve made a mistake, sir; 
my name is Ar-r-tur, at your service.” 

“ Very well, Arthur,” said Mr. Chancy, 
with a wink and a gesture to him to retire; 
but just then Mrs. Chancy came to the kitch- 
en door to see what detained her husband and 
her aid, and beckoned through the window to 
the latter. “ Yes, ma’am, I'l] tell him!” 
He returned, and again entering the doorway, 
he continued, at the height of his voice, 
“Ye’re very badly wanted, sir; if ye don’t 
haste ye intil the kitchen, and help to turn 
the roast pig out of the stove, it'll be burnt 
till death, and ye’ll have till ate the turnips 
raw! Mestress Chauncy is waiting for ye 
at the back door in a terrible pucker !” 

Thus entreated, Mr. Chancy was obliged 
to hasten out; and he found matters as Ar- 
thur had described. ‘Then for the first tune 
his own confidence began to be shaken; but 
concealing his apprehension, he proceeded 
with his usual process of opening and shut- 
ting valves, turning dampers, and so forth. 
But it grew later and later. The guests be- 
gan to look anxiously towards the back par- 
lor, and to show signs of hunger in their 
countenances; and it was necessary to send 
in the dinner, cooked or uncooked. Some of 
the dishes were burnt until it would have 
been difficult todiscover their specific names ; 
some showed the faintest possible proof of the 
action of fire, while others, which had been 
perfected by it too soon, and would have been 
spoiled by standing, had been replaced by a 
new set. Never had a meal so abundant, 
and abundantly bad, been seen in the house 
before. Poor Mrs. Chancy, all smoked and 
red and perspiring, was necessitated to dress 
and present herself at the table, conscious as 
she was that the failure of every thing upon 
it would disable her from doing the honors 
properly ; nor was her husband less discon- 
certed, both on account of his wife and of the 
stove. The new waiter, also, constantly 
added to their annoyance by his blunders; 
and though they were inclined to distiss 
him from the room, he could not be spared. 
Rosetta was also in attendance, but she could 
not have done his part with her own. On 
his removing the soup, Mrs. Chancy noticed 
that his hands were so thickly streaked with 
black, that every thing he touched was in 
danger of receiving the same hue, and when 
he came near her she pointed to it signifi- 
cantly. 

*“ Don’t I know it, ma’am?” he returned, 
in a loud, wheezing whisper, which could be 
heard all round the table, and farther yet, 
Mr. Chancy having corrected him for his 
loud parlance in the drawing-room; “ but 
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where's the use of being forever washing | 
one’s hands? Every time I go out, the ould | 
lady in the kitchen is for making me tem- 
per the stove and lift some of them smoky 
boilers.” 

Mrs. Chancy shook her head to silence him. 
“ What d’ye plase tosay ma’am?” he asked, 
not taking the hint, and in rather a louder 
tone, at which one or two of the gentlemen 
smiled, and Rosetta giggled. 

Mrs. Chancy now felt herself obliged to 
apologize for some of the dishes, and her hus- 
band, with regard to her feelings, was kind 
enough to assist her by saying, that any de- 
ficiencies must be attributed to the cook 
not having got into the way of managing the 
stove. 

The second course having come on, Ar- 
thur, who had been bringing it in, after de- 
positing the last article, asked, in another of 
his whispers, “How long ’JI it take ye, ma’am, 
till ate up this tableful ! The ould lady wants 
me till go intil the cellar and split her a tag- 
got of pine to poke among the stone-coal and 
keep it a-going, or the pies ‘ll be dried intil 
water crackers.” 

Again Mrs. Chancy shook her head, at 
which Arthur again demanded, “ What d’ye 
plase to say ma’atn ?” 

Then came another course as bad as those || 
preceding, and, to increase her vexation, Mrs. 
Chancy noticed that Arthur had brought in 
knives more discolored than those he had 
taken away. She ordered him, in a low 
voice, to “bring the clean ones.” “ These 
are the clane ones, Mestress Chauncy,” he 
returned, this time forgetting to whisper at 
ali; “I upset the vinegar on them when I 
was saving the turkey from bein’ drounded 
by the soup and forgot till scour them, when 
the ould lady put me at paaling the last dig- 
gin of potaties.” 

Mrs. Chancy once more shook her head, 
and Arthur replied, for the third time, which, 
indeed, proved the charm, for, fearing farther 
communications, she ordered him from the 
room, “ What d’ye plase to say, ma’am ?”’ and, 
as he was going, he added to Rosetta, who, 
as he passed her, in an energetic whisper, 
explained his fault, “ Hould your tongue, ye 
jade! d’ye think I have till be tached my 
manners by a nagur !” 

His exit, however, was not final. In a few 
minutes he came rushing back, exclaiming, 
“ Presarve us, Mester Chauncy! och, mur- 
ther! the chembly’s a-fire, and we'll all be 
burnt out of house and home! och, that stove !| 
the ould boy’s in it, toa sartainty!” and Mr.| 
Chancy flew to the kitchen. The guests 
hastened to the windows, and, in truth, be- 
held volumes of thick smoke, with a dusky 
blaze, bursting from the chimney. Mr. Chan- 


neglected to have it swept, on. Serious da, 
ger was now apprehended. The day vs 
windy, and large masses of burning soo} We 
blown about the roof. The boys in the cru. 
immediately raised the alarm, the jy, en 
firebell rang, and in a few minutes thr, 
four engines were rattling around the } e 
The fire was soon extinguished, but the fx 
age did not end with it. There had bee 
dearth of conflagrations for some time: »); 
the youths who “had been so prompt to c 
the house, in their delight to show off thei 
engines, continued to pour floods of w, 
not only down the kitchen chimney, 
every thing in their way, the stoye 
cepted, was ready to swim, but down +) 
of the back parlor also, and Mrs. Chaney 
elegant new carpet and needle-worked ry 
sustained such an injury as could never }, 
remedied. 

Of course, to return to dinner after sych 
turmoil was not to be thought of, aid the » 
tlemen, after waiting until they saw th 
tertainers out of danger, took he: ir hats and 
their leave. 

“Tt is all your fault, Mr. Chancy, with your 
abominable stove!” exclaimed Mrs, Chaney, 
as soon as the guests had retired, easing > 
fright and her vexation, as it is common fy 
ladies to do, by a hearty fit of crying; « yoy 
have turned off my servants, half killed ‘me 
with labor, ruined my temper, disgraced my 
housekeeping, and now given me this terrible 
fright; I shall never get over it!” 

Mr. Chancy did not gainsay her re. 
proaches; but the next day he quietly had 
his invention removed from the kitche "n, and 
|the former stove restored to its place. Thoug! 
‘he did not acknowledge it even to hims el 
‘but blamed all the mischances on the obt 
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jalone sufficient to make one. 


‘dy’ s doctor’s bil], and brought her back ; 
ithe next time he gave a dinner, thou 
|was not prepared with the expectation | 
|newspaper puff, he had the oe weg 
| knowing that it well deserved one. 


SINGING BIRDS 


Every copse 
Deep tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o’er the heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 
And wood-lark, o’er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest leng!! 
Of notes; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel the day. 








cy, in his impatience to set up his stove, had 
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iness of his household, he was convinced that 
‘the mere desire to be thought a genius is not 
He a} id not 
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/;ugE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


[have spoken heretofore with some levity 
of the contrast that exists between the Eng- 
lish and French character, but it deserves 
ore serious consideration. They are the 
so great nations of modern times most dia- 
metrically opposed, and most worthy of each 
other's rivalry; essentially distinct in their 
characters, excelling in opposite qualities, 
and reflecting lustre on each other by their 
very opposition. In nothing is this contrast 
more strikingly evinced than in their military 
conduct. For ages have they been con- 
tending, and for ages have they crowded 
exch other’s history with acts of splendid he- 
rois™. 
' Take the battle of Waterloo, for instance, 
the Jast and most memorable trial of their 
rival prowess. Nothing could surpass the 
irilliant daring on one side, and the steadfast 
esdurance on the other. The French caval- 
ry broke like waves on the compact squares 
ofthe English infantry. They were gallop- 
ing around those serried walls of men, seek- 
ing in vain for an entrance, tossing their 
arms in the air in the heat of their enthusi- 
asim, and braving the whole front of the bat- 
le. The British troops, on the other hand, 
frbidden to move or fire, stood firm and en- 
juting. Their columns were ripped up by 


cannonry, while rows were swept down at a|| 


shot; the survivors closed their ranks, and 
stood through the pelting of the iron tempest 
without firmg a shot, without any action to 


tir their blood or excite their spirits. Death]! 


thinned their ranks, but could not shake their 
souls, 

A beautiful instance of the quick and gen- 
erous impulse to which the French are prone, 
is given in the case of a French cavalier, in 
the hottest of the action, charging furiously 
upon a British officer, but perceiving in the 
moment of the assauJt that his adversary had 
lost the sword arm, he dropped the point of his 
sabre and courteously rode on. Peace be 
with that generous warrior, whatever were 
his fate. {f he went down in the storm of 
tattle, with the foundering fortunes of his 
chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow 
green above his grave; and happier far 
would be the fate of such a spirit to sink 
amidst the tempest, and unconscious of de- 
eat, than to survive and mourn over the 
dighted laurels of his country. 

In this way the two armies fought through 
tiong and bloody day—the French with en- 
thusiastic valor, the English with cold inflex- 
ie courage; until fate, as if to leave che 
question of superiority still undecided be- 
‘ween two such adversaries, brought up 





the Prussians to decide the fortunes of the 
field. 

It was several years afterward that I vis- 
ited the field of Waterloo. The ploughshare 
had been busy with its oblivious labors, and 
the frequent harvest had nearly obliterated 
the vestiges of war. Still the blackened 
ruins of the Hugumont stood, a monumental 
pile, to mark the violence of this vehement 
struggle. Its broken walls, pierced by bul- 
lets and shattered by explosions, showed the 
deadly strife that had taken place within, 
when Gaul and Briton, hemmed in between 
narrow walls, hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
fought from garden to court-yard, from court- 
yard to chamber, with intense and concen- 
trated rivalship. Columns of smoke fumed 
from this vortex of battle as from a volcano. 
“It was,” said my guide, “a hell on earth.” 
Not far off, two or three broad spots of rank 
unwholesome green still marked the places 
where these rival warriors, after their fierce 
and fitful struggle, slept quietly in the lap of 
their mother earth. Over all the rest of the 
field peace had resumed its sway. ‘The 
thoughtless whistle of the peasant floated in 
the air, instead of the trumpet’s clangor ; the 
team slowly labored up the side once shaken 
by the hoofs of rushing squadrons; and 
wide fields of corn waved peacefully over 
the soldiers’ graves, as summer seas dim- 
ple over the place, where many a tall ship 
lies buried. 


A HUSBAND’S LOVE. 


Incidents of life occurring from day to day, 
|and, we suspect, some not altogether divested 
of fiction, are not unfrequently to be met with 
in the public prints, in which they are her- 
‘alded as instances of the all-absorbing and 
ever enduring affection which burns with 
eternal brightness in the bosoms of wives, 


mothers, and sisters. But who has ever be- 
fore seen, in the columns of our public jour- 
nals, a record exhibiting to the world the 
equally intense and not less abiding devotion 
of husbands, fathers, and brothers? Such re- 
cords are rare, indeed; not, as we believe, 
that the latter instances are less frequent than 
the former, but because there is in them less 
to impress the amiable feelings of our nature, 
and excite that peculiar interest which sur- 
‘rounds every thing hallowed by female virtue 
or heroism. 

The Lowell Journal relates a case in point, 
which, through succeeding years, had failed 
to interest the pen of the chronicler. Ina 
grave-yard, situated in a wild rural place, 
about a mile from a little village in that vi- 
cinity, stands a very neat granite monument, 
It is the only monument in the yard, and 
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i; 
stands by itself over a solitary grave, apart || 
from all other graves. The history of that || 


monument is interesting and melancholy in| 
the extreme. It marks the spot where lies || 
buried the young wife of one of the young || 
men of the village. He was married, a few. 
years since, to one who seemed in every way | 
calculated to render him happy. At that| 
time the prospects of the young couple bid | 
fair for a long life of happiness and useful-| 
ness. Ina year or two after marriage, the | 
small pox broke out and raged in the neigh- | 
borhood. ‘The young wife was attacked |, 
with this dreadful disease, and became its || 
victim. 

The fears of the community prevented her | 
friends from attending her during her sick- | 
ness. Her husband, her physician, and one| 
or two attendants were the only persons| 
who were present to smooth down her dying | 
pillow. The same fears took away the ac- 
customed forms of a Christian burial. A non 
for her grave was pointed out in the grave- 
yard, remote from other graves, by the pro- | 
per authorities ; and at the dark hour of night, 
with none present but the husband, the phy-| 
sician, and one or two fearless friends, the | 
burial took place. There was no long train} 
of kindred to witness the ceremony ; the af-| 
flicted husband was the only relative who, at | 
the burial, ventured to shed the last tear over 
the grave of the loved and the departed. 

Months rolled on, and black melancholy | 
still brooded over the young man, but soon! 


loosened its hold somewhat. Sorrow still) 
remained, but it was mingled with resig-| 


nation. He resumed his accustomed occu-| 
pation, and seemed to forgot the past; the past | 
was not forgotten, however, nor the object} 
which the past had endeared to him. The 
grave of his wife was solitary and alone. | 
Over that grave he resolved to erect a monu- 
ment to her memory. That monument, al-| 
though a blacksmith by trade, he chose to 
plan and work with his own hands. He pro- | 
cured the rough blocks of granite, and com- | 
menced his pleasing task. Every leisure, 
hour he could obtain was spent on his favor-_ 
ite work. No other hand planned, and no! 
other hand than his own executed. Month, 
after month, alone and unaided, with no 
knowledge of the art except what nature had | 
taught him, sometimes at noonday, and some-| 
times at night, when others had left their 
tasks, he toiled on, until his work was com-| 
pleted. ‘That monument, which, as a speci-| 
men of art, is exceedingly fine, and would be | 
an ornament even in Mount Auburn, now! 
marks out the grave of his wife. While it. 
serves to call to mind the memory of the 
dead, it speaks also of the constancy and 
purity of the affections which death and time 
could not destroy.—V. Y. Sun. 


Clark, raised a family of children, anc 
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A THRILLING INCIDEN?, 


Col. John McDonald, of Ross Couns, 
public dinner, related the following ¢ a 


incident. In 1789 Wheeling was Xs 


‘by a large army of British and ied 
sudden was the attack made, that I 


i 


was afforded for preparation. The fort a): 


i time of assault was commanded by C 


Zane; Col. Ebenezer Zane, the senior 


cer, was in a block house, some XX) or | 


yards outside of the wall. The enemy 
several desperate assaults to break jn) 


fort, but on every onset they were dr; 


back. The ammunition for the defen: 
the fort was deposited in the block hous 


the attack was made so suddenly and y: 


|| pectedly, there was no time to remove it, (y 
the afternoon of the second day of the si 
|the powder in the fort was nearly ex}; 


and no alternative remained but that < 


one must pass through the enemy’s tire: 


block house for powder. When Silas 7 


'made the proposition to the men, to se 
one would undertake the hazardous 
prise—at first all were silent. After | 


at each other for some time, a young m 
stepped forward and said he would run : 
chance. Immediately half a dozen of 


their services in the dangerous enter 
While they were disputing about who s 


go, Elizabeth, sister of the Zanes, came forwar 
and declared she would go for the pow 
Her brother thought she would flinch 


the enterprise, but he was mistaken. 


» 


had the intrepidity to dare, and the fort: 


to bear her up in the heroic risk of lire. 


brother then tried to dissuade her fr 
attempt, by saying aman would be 


fleet ; and consequently would run les rs 
of losing his life. She replied that they 


not a man to spare from the defence 


fort, and if she should fall, she would scarce y 


be missed. She then divested herself 


of her clothing as would impede her spe 
and ran till she arrived at the door o! | 


block house; her brother, Colonel Zane. 
ened to the door to receive his intrepid s 
The Indians, when they saw her bound 

did not fire a gun, but called aloud, sq 


squaw, squaw! When she had told her 


} 


ther the errand on which she came, 


ue! 


a table cloth and fastened it around her w 
and poured into it a keg of powder. Sie ' 
sallied back to the fort with all the bu var 


of hope. The moment she was outsid 
block house, the whole of the ene my’ : 
poured a leaden storm at her, but the 
went innocently whistling by without 


} s | 
her any injury. She afterwards marrie da 


"alive, and living near St. Clairsville, 02 


=.) 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, 


The following details are as strange as 


voy are true. In the neighborhood of Glou- 


tor, a young lady of highly respectable 
Cents ‘ ° » 
‘»gections has experienced a series of re- 
Cone 


verses in the cause of the heart's best affec- 
Eos seldom equalled. A gentleman of some 
sation in society, became, by accident, ac-| 
wainted with the maiden to whom we allude, | 
ind their affection becoming reciprocal ; the) 


ay was xed for their union, which was to 


| jgve taken place in the city of Gloucester. 

\yreeably with this arrangement, and as| 
| io match was a desirable one, her parent 

oarted With a lucrative business in the coun- 
' try. on which she and her daughter lived in| 
| respectability and comfort, and went to Glou- 
 cester, intending to settle. The day for the | 


celebration of the wedding arrived, but, alas, 
the bridegroom came not. His parents had 
percmptorily forbidden the match, and he 
was already, by their contrivance, on the seas, 


| wound for Jamaica. A letter reached the poor 


girl, but to confirm her worst fears. His pa- 
rents’ consent had been withheld, and he had 
suddenly left the sea-port town in the west 
of England, where he resided, not a faithless 
but an unhappy lover. ‘Time passed, and in- 
dustry on the part of the hapless girl but ill- 
supplied the loss of the comparative indepen- 


| dence herself and family had left when they 


came to Gloucester, with the views and in- 
dulging the hopes to which we have alluded ; 
and though blighted in heart, she cheerfully 
succeeded in helping to support her decrepid 
mother and aunt in comfort. Time, the gen- 
tle softener of affliction, had many a long day 
cast its dimming shadow over the great event 
of her life, and nothing more had been heard 
of her absent lover till a week or two ago, 
when, to her astonishment and delight, she 
received a letter from him, breathing the de- 
votedness of constant attachment, and vows of 
unaltered affection, not the less welcome 
though wafted across the seas. Another and 
another followed, begging forgiveness for the 


former apparent neglect—and still another, || 


the last accompanied by the consent of the 
parents of the absent one. The poor girl’s 
hopes were at the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, when she received a still more wel- 
come epistle assuring her that her lover had 
landed at Falmouth, and was hastening to 
perform his neglected promise. The day 
was looked forward to with delight. It came, 
and with it the dark tidings of the grave. 
Her lover had been suddenly seized with ill- 
ness the night before his departure for the 
city of Gloucester—he was a corpse before 
the morning. As 2 melancholy satisfaction 
to the poor, disappointed girl, the mother of 
the intended bridegroom visited her imme- 





| diately, when his mother confessed that her 
son had been a voluntary exile, and would 
have remained so had not his parents, whom 
he loved and respected, given their consent 
to his union. After frequent communications, 
his parents consented, and he instantly quit- 
'|'ted Jamaica to claim the hand of his first love. 
Hastening to meet her, death ruthlessly ar- 
rested his progress before he had been many 
hours on his native shore. As a proof’ of the 
sincerity of his attachment, the lover, in the 
hour of dissolution, bequeathed to his bride 
‘elect £2,000.—English Paper. 


A TOUCHING STORY 


Is told in the Portland Argus, in connection 
‘with the wreck of the new bark Wuinii1aM 
| Fates, which was driven ashore on the coast 
of Maine, about the latter part of February 
! last, during a violent gale. 


| Asthe unfortunate bark approached the 
shore, on the night of her loss, it was found 
impossible to keep her off; and Capt. Thomas 
‘let go his anchors, which failed to bring her 
‘up. Ina moment she struck, and took off 
|her keel. Four seamen, who were on the 
‘yard taking in the remnant of sail that she 
/was carrying when the anchors were Jet go, 
were hurled into the deep by the violence of 
the shock, and at once drowned in the vortex. 
| When she struck a second time, it was with 
such force that her masts were, in a moment, 
‘swept away. At this crisis, Capt. T. in- 
quired of his surviving men who would leap 
||into the foaming billows, and take a rope 
'|ashore ? They shrank from the hazardous 
ordeal, and no one volunteered. Capt. T. 
| then impetuously seized a line, took a few 
|| turns of it round his arm, and leaped towards 
the shore. He was thrown back by the re- 
|treating surge, and was drawn partly up the 
iside of the vessel, when the line became 
‘unloosened, and he was washed away and seen 
no more. 

| The bark soon swung stern to the shore, 
and the Jad that was saved says, that, by 
jumping into the surge as it was rolling in, 
‘it threw him far up the beach. (‘There was 
'a house but a little distance off, from which 
jassistance was promptly rendered.) Very 
likely, more of the sufferers would have been 
saved by taking this precaution. The vio- 
lence of the billows may be inferred from 
the fact, that in less than ha/f an hour from 
the time she struck, that new staunch bark 
|was broken up, and not a vestige of her to 
|be seen! 

“Thomas McClellan (one of the lost) was 
but a lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age ; 
and was ‘ the only son of his mother, and she 
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a widow.’ Language is powerless in de- 
scribing the desolation of heart of that be- 
reaved mother, when the dreadful intelli- 
gence reached her, that her bright, intelli- 
gent, affectionate boy—her last hope—had 
been immured in that insatiable sepulchre 
that spares neither age nor sex! 

“Capt. Thomas has left a wife and three 
young children to bewail the sudden and 
untimely loss of their husband and father. 
He was forty-five years old, and was an ex- 
perienced and able shipmaster. His life, as 
it were, had been spent on the ocean; hav- 
ing been to sea from boyhood. He had been 
a shipmaster for twenty years, at least, if our 
memory serves us in this respect. He had 
been through many scenes of the * mountain 
wave,’ that would have deterred a less reso- 
lute man from tempting the treacherous 
ocean more. 

“He had been cast ashore, foundered at 
sea, and in various other perils that so often 
make the great deep one vast coffin for the 
hardy mariner. In this respect, Capt. T. 
seemed to wear ‘a charmed life.’ However 
frightful or imminent the disaster, although 
no shipmate could withstand the hardship, 
yet he survived, again to throw himself fear- 
lessly upon the deep for a livelihood. 

“ We recollect one adventure of his, some 
twelve or fifteen years since, which at the 
time made quite a stir in our quiet commu- 
nity. He sailed from this port in December 
or January, in a brig for the West Indies. A 
few days out, and she foundered. 

* A small portion of the brig was left out 
of water, and upon this huddled the survivors 
of the gale. And there they remained, look- 
ing day after day, with strained eyes, over 
the vast expanse of water, during the short 
days of that dreary season of the year, for 
some sail to heave in sight, to give them suc- 
cor! Day after day elapsed, and no object 
relieved their aching eyes; but the everlast- 
ing expanse of sea and sky. The small quan- 
tity of food saved was diminished to a speck. 
One afier another of those stout men, fam- 
ished and chilled with the weather, fell from 
off their precarious footing, and passed away 
from the sight of those behind. Some, deli- 
rious with suffering, fancied they saw every 
luxury that heart could wish, in the green 
waves about them, and with a sudden shriek, 
leapt in the sea. 

“Still no help came! Those left, dwin- 
dled to three, and two! One hardy fellow 
clung to life with a tiger’s grasp! But at 
last he died, and there alone, in his frail cra- 
dle, Thomas was left. His iron constitution 
had triumphed over all; and he rode alone 
on that frail part of his vessel that yet ap- 
peared above the wave. 

“For thirty days in company with his ship- 





| ~ 
'mates, and afterwards alone, he clyne »., 
sheer wreck ; and then succor came. yy 

| was rescued, again to launch his bark «.., 
ilessly on the deep. But, enduring as }yo,.. 
\and as often as he had grappled with ti. .. 
in its every shape of horror, it has a: },. 
proved the conquerer.” 


ee 


THE WIFE. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT, THE LEARNED BLACKsyiyy 





There are new developments of py... 
character, which, like the light of ¢ixs,. 
stars, are yet to visit the eye of man 
operate upon human society. Eyer «pp, 
'the image of the Godhead was first skete).: 
‘in Eden, its great author and angels have 
|been painting upon it; men have tried the, 
|hands upon it; influences, like the incess,: 
breath of heaven, have left each its line yy 
|the canvass; stil] the finishing stroke of tj 
pencil will not be accomplished until the jas, 
lingering survivor of “the wreck of matty 
|and the crush of worlds” “ is changed in t}: 
‘twinkling of an eye.” 

The hemisphere of the present age js 
, Studded all over with such pearls “ and pj. 
\tines of bright gold,” as never shone befor: 
in the heavens of the human soul. In thew 
latter days, the waves of time have washed 
\up from depths that angels never fathomed 
| gems of purer light serene” than were ever 
worn before in the crown of man. We are 
“now but half way advanced in the new cir. 
cle of human history. The race is but jus 
|emerging from the long reaching shadows of 
an iron age, and coming out into the starlight 
‘and sunlight of new influences. If, as we 
|are assured, scores of new stars have taken 
rank with the heavenly hosts during the two 
|centuries, stars brighter than they, have, in 
ithe same period, kindled up new lights in 
\the moral firmament. Among these new 
|stars, one, a little lower than that of Beth 
‘lehem, has just appeared above the horizon. 
It is the Star of Woman’s Inrivence. [p 
fluential woman is a being of scarcely two 
centuries: up to that period, and almost hith- 
‘erto, her influences have fallen upon human 
character and society, like the feeble rays of 
a rising winter’s sun upon polar fields of ice. 
But her sun is reaching upward. There ist 
glorious meridian to which she shall as sure- 
‘ly come as to-morrow’s rising sun shall reac) 
his in our natural heavens. What man wi: 
be, when she shal] shine upon him then an 
thence, we are unable to divine ; but we ca 
found an anticipation from the influences ©: 
‘her dawning rays. Her morning light bes 
gilded the visions of human sorrow. There 











has been no depth of human misery beyon 
‘the reach of her ameliorating influence, nor 
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touched human society like an angel. It 
what walks of life she has walked most like 


> tudes, in what joys or sorrows, in what situ- 
> ations or circumstances, she has most signally 


tion, have best declared the fineness of her 


+ gold. : 
| ° Still, there is a scene which has escaped | 
| the vulture’s eye,” and almost every other 
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oe 


E any height of human happiness which she| 
: a not raised still higher. Whoever has} 
: eae at either of these extremities, or at| 


f their intervening points, could attest | 


that “neither height, nor depth, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present or to 


come,” could divert or vitiate the accents and | 
qnodynes of her love. Whether we trace 


- the lineaments of her character in the mild| 
twilight of her morning sun, or in the living | 


beams of her risen day, we find that she has| 


would be irreverant to her worth to say, in 


an angel of light and love; in what vicissi- 
a —) 


jischarged the heavenly ministrations of her 
mission; what ordeals have best brought out 
the radiance of her hidden jewels; what fru- 
itions of earthly bliss, or furnaces of afflic- 


eye, where she has cast forth her costliest 
yearls, and shown such qualities of her na- 
tive character as almost merit our adoration. 
This scene has been allotted to the drunk- 
ard’s wife. How she has filled this most des- 
perate outpost of humanity, will be revealed 
when the secrets of human life shall be dis- 
closed * to more worlds than this.” When 
the history of hovels, and of murky garrets 
shall be given in; when the career of the en- 
slaved inebriate shall be told, from the first to 
the lowest degree of his degradation—there 
will bea memorial made of woman, worthy 
of being told and heard in heaven. From the 
first, she gave up her young and hoping heart 
and all its treasures into the hands of him 
she loved, to the luckless hour when the 
charmer, wing, fastened around the loved 
one all the serpent spells of its sorcery— 
down through all the crushing of her young 
hopes—through years of estrangement and 
strange insanity—when harsh unkindness bit 
at her heart strings with an adder’s tooth— 
thence down through each successive depth 
of disgrace and misery, until she bent over 
the drunkard’s grave; through all these 
scenes, a halo of divinity has gathered around 
her, and stirred her to angel deeds of love.— 
When the maddened victim tried to cut him- 
elf adrift from the simpathy and society of 
God and man, she has clung to him, and held 
him to her heart * with hooks of steel.” And 
when he was cast out, all defiled with his 
leprous pollution—when he was reduced to 
such a thing as the beasts of the field would 
tellow at—there was one who still kept him 


though you are nothing to the world, you 
are all the world to me.” When that awful 
insanity of the drunkard sets in upon him, 
with all its fiendish shapes of torture; while 
he lay writhing beneath the scorpion stings 
of the fiery phantasies and furies of delirium 
tremens—there was woman by his side, en- 
dowed with all the attributes of her loveliness. 
There was her tearful, love beaming eye, 
that never dimmed but with tears when the 
black spirits were at him. 

There she stood alone, and in the lone hours 
of night, to watch his breathings, with her 
heart braced up with the omnipotence of her 
love. No! brute as he was, not a tie which 
her young heart had thrown around him in 
his bright days, had ever given away, but had 
grown stronger as he approached the nadir 
of his degradation. And if he sank into that 
dark, hopeless grave, she enswathed him in 
her broken heart, and laid i in his coffin; or 
if some mighty angel’s arm or voice brought 
him up from the grave of drunkenness, the 
deepest ever dug for man, he came forth, Laz- 
arus-like, bound fast and forever within the 
cerements of her deathless affection. 

Such is her sceptre; such are the cords 
which she throws around the wayward and 
wandering, and leads him back to virtue and 
to heaven, saying, as she gives him in:— 
“ Here am I and he whom thou gavest me!” 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 
BY PROF. H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 


And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue bird prophesying Spring. 


So blue yon winding river flows, 
lt seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The frightened clouds at anchor lie. 


All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm tree’s nodding crest, 

And e’en the nest beneath the eaves ;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight ; 
And learn from the soft heaven’s above, 

The melting tenderness of night. 


Maiden! that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth—it will not stay; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For oh! it is not always May ! 


Enjoy the Spring of love and youth— 
Forgetting not thy future rest— 








throned in her heart of hearts; who could 
sy over the fallen drivelling creature; “ Al- 


For time will teach thee soon the truth— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 
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THE SHADDOCK TREE. | 

(See engraving opposite.) | 

The Shaddock (Citrus decumana) is one 

of the four distinct or leading species into 
which the orange tribe of plants is divided. 
The shaddock is larger than the orange, both 


) the tree and the fruit. The tree has | 


yreading prickly branches: the leaves are 
ers-shaped and rather acute, and the leaf- 
gaks are furnished with remarkably large 
heart-shaped wings: the flowers are white, 
with reflexed petals, and very sweet-scented. 
The fruit, which is from two and a half to 
eight inches in diameter, is spheroidal, of a 
greenish yellow color, and has twelve or 
more cells, containing, according to the va- 
riety, either a red or white pulp. The juice 
is sweet in some varieties, and acid in others; 


it is rather insipid, but excellent for quench- | 


ing thirst. The rind, which is of a disagree- 
able bitter flavor, is very thick, in consequence 
of which the fruit can be much longer pre- 
served during sea-voyages than that of any 
other species of citrus. 

The shaddock is a native of China, and the 
neighboring countries, where the name of 
“sweet ball” is given to it. Its common 
name is derived from Captain Shaddock, who 
brought it from China to the West Indies. 
It has, however, been neglected there, and is 
now but seldom entitled to its oriental name 
of sweet ball. Instead of propagating the 
shaddock by budding, as is done in China, 
and which is the only way it can be improved, 
oreven kept from degenerating, they have 
reared it from seed, and have in consequence 
only obtained a harsh and sour sort, of little 
value. The shaddock came to England from 
the West Indies, and was cultivated by 
Miler, in 1739. In the West it is certainly 
the least valuable of the genus to which it 
belongs; and for the attention which it has 
received, it is chiefly indebted to the showi- 
ness both of the tree and the fruit. In its 
native country the fruit attainsa much greater, 
size than in the West. Thunberg says, that | 
itis commonly the size of a child’s head in 
Japan; Dr. Sickler describes it as weighing 
fourteen pounds, and as having a diameter of 
from seven to eizht inches. Their accounts 
tre confirmed by Bishop Heber, who thus 
describes the shaddock of India :—* The 
shaddock resembles a melon externally, but 
itis in fact a vast orange, with a rind of two 
inches thick, the pulp much less juicy than a 
common orange, and with rather a bitter 
favor, certainly a fruit which would be little 
valued in England, but which in this burning 
Weather 1 thought rather pleasant and re- 
reshing.” The shaddock has sometimes been 


wld under the mysterious name of “ forbidden | 
ult, j 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Chronicle. 
SPRING.—A SONNET. 
BY HENRY J. BOGUB. 
Fair o’er the earth the spring-shrubs spread their leaves 
Of opening beauty, and the perfumed sky 
Smiles, with its lure of softness brilliantly ! 
Air, earth, sky, ocean, mountain, valley, lives 





In fragrance ; and the gurgling spring glides still 
And metlowly along its flower'd bed. 
How beautiful is nature !—All that tread 
| O’er nature's wide domain of vale and hill— 
The brawling stream, that riots in its spray— 
The sheeny sky that looks all bright and fair, 
More bright than the blue heaven that's shrined there! 
With all the flowers that laugh at past dec ay. 
Oh! beautiful are earth and air, when Spring 
Waves o’er the world the pinions of its breathing wing. 


—— 
=== 


SPRING 


Hark! who is this, with tripping feet, 
With sunny skies and voice so sweet, 
With flow’ry ringlets in her hair— 
Tell me, who is this beauteous fair? 

I hear the warbling blue-bird’s note, 

[ see the ground-bird’s russet coat, 

I see the red-bird’s flashing wing, 

I hear the distant robin sing ; 

Ah this—ah this—is beauteous Spring ! 


Hark! who is this that bounds along 
With blithesome step, and joyous sonz, 
That gilds the top of yonder hill, 
And flashes on the opening ril}? 
[ hear the squirrel chipp’ring loud, 
I see the bright’ning azure cloud, 
I hear the forest vocal ring, 
[ hear rejoicing Nature sing, 
All hail—all hail—O beauteous Spring ! 


Hark! who is this all clothed in light, 

That scatters blossoms in her flight, 

That bids the swelling buds be seen, 

And decks the earth in robes of green? 
A voice is in the dancing stream, 
That glitters in the bright sunbeam, 
I hear it as the willows swing, 
Swayed by the zephyr’s downy wing, 
A welcome to returning Spring! 


Say, who is this all decked with smiles, 
Comes she from the Indian isles, 
Where swift the sunny streamlets flow, 
O’er diamond sands that glean below ? 
She comes—she comes o’er land and main, 
She breaks old winter's icy chain, 
Then haste, ye maidens, chaplets bring, 
Ay—trip it in the mazy ring, 
And welcome bright, returning Spring ! 


Ah! this is Spring, the bright and gay, 

Her reign is welcomed by the lay 

Of thousand warblers, from the steep 

Of mountain high and valley deep. 
Ah! this is Spring, she treads the skies, 
And brightens the cerulean dyes, 
She spreads o’er earth her magic wing, 
Then quickly shoots each living thing, 
To welcome bright, returning Spring ! 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE DEW-DIAMONDS; 
OR, THE WISH. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM, 


“ All the blessings of the fields, 

All the fruits the garden yields, 

Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain, 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that genial warmth diffuse, 

All the plenty summer pours, 
Autumn's rich, o’erflowing stores— 
All, to Tuer, O God! we owe, 

Socrce whence all our blessings flow!" 





* Are not those beautiful lines, mamma,” 
said little Charlotte Field, after having read. 
aloud from a book of poetry which her father 
had lately presented her on her reaching her 
eleventh birth day, the lines above quoted ; 
**how sweetly the lines flow, and how nice 
they rhyme.” 

“There is a deeper current beneath the 
smooth flow of the verse, dear Arly,” said 
her mother, smiling, and looking affectionate- 
ly upon her beautiful, merry eyed daughter, 
as she stood before her, with her soft blue 
eyes full of love. | 

“ What is it, mamma?” said Arly, coming | 
near her, and looking up in her face to be in- | 
structed—for she knew that her mother drew, 


| 


knowledge from every source, and loved to. 


communicate it to her. 


| 

“The deeper meaning conveyed in these! 
lines, my child, is the idea of God ruling, di- 
recting, and blessing the creation he has 
made. ‘They teach us that He is the author 
of all our blessings ;-that he sends the rain, 
multiplies the herds and flocks, brings the 
harvest, and rolls round the seasons each in 
its turn for our good. They teach us, too, 
that we owe Him praise and gratitude as the 
Source of all that we enjoy in this life. 
Poetry is only useful when it conveys instruc- 
tion, and then it is more impressive than 
prose.” 

Arly reflected a few moments, and then 
said with a slight blush of ingenuousness— 

“Ma. would you believe it, I read those 
lines without regarding the meaning of them. | 
I thought them pretty because they read 
prettily. I will never read poetry again! 
without trying to understand it. I thought: 
that prose was written to instruct us, and 
poetry only to please.” 


“It is because your taste has not yet been 
cultivated. Poetry, like music, must be 
studied to be understood and loved. You 
are old enough now, and I shall soon give you. 
lessons in poetry.” 


ed. “Until now, I have only been ples 


'| thankful and contented disposition with vour 


‘jis the Ruler and Director. 





= 
“Do, oh do, mamma,” cried Arly, de}),), 


|| with the casket ; you will now open jt »,, 


show me the treasures it contains. Indo, 
mamma, I ought to be grateful to God y 
has given me a mother so willing and capq\), 
of teaching me all I ought toknow!” | 

“Tam pleased to hear you say so, 4; 
You are too apt to be dissatisfied with thi; 
around you, as God orders them, and | ,, 
glad to hear you voluntarily manifest ‘ 
own lot.” 

“Why, ma!” exclaimed Arly, as if sy. 
prised at such a charge, and disposed to ques. 


|| tion its truth. 


“This is your only fault, my dear! Y» 
are always wishing things were differey: 
from what they are.” 

« But wishes are no harm, ma!” 

“ Not in themselves—but they indicate g 
dissatisfied spirit, and question the goodnes 
of God’s Providence.” 7 

“When did I wish, ma, any thing was 
different from what God ordered?” askeg 
Arly, startled, and looking distressed at tic 
idea. 

“This morning when you were going int 
your garden to water your plants, you wished 
it would rain so that it might save you the 
trouble—” 

“ But, ma, every body wishes about the 
weather.” 


“ But hear me, dear! Three hours afer. 


|| wards, a shower having fallen, you wet your 


feet coming from school, and I heard youswy 
petulantly, ‘I wish it would’nt rain and make 
it so wet.’” 

Arly hung her head in conscious silence. 
Her mother proceeded with her sewing, ani 
at length Arly broke silence and said, frankly, 

“Well, ma, I confess it was very foolish t 
wish as [ did both in one day, making my 
own convenience the measure and guide of 
God’s providence. [ promise never to do t 
again.” 

“T trust you will not, dear Arly; for itis 


|| not only a foolish but a wicked habit ; foolish 
‘| because it is futile, and wicked because it 


would dictate and govern where God alone 
Besides, as we 
often wish what, if granted, would be injur- 
ous if not fatal to us, we should often bring 
upon ourselves pain and perplexity, wher 
Providence designed peace and happiness.” 


* * * * + 


A few mornings after this conversation, 
Arly was in her garden. The sun wast 
ing in all the mellow glory of Spring, and the 
dew hung in thick clusters upon spray, ‘\- 
age and flower. His beams were reflected 
from the millions of dew drops which flashed 
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and sparkled like diamonds in their radiance, | 
pat consumed a moment afterwards in the) 
splendor which enkindled them. 

« Alas,” said Arly, as she turned disap-| 
»inted from @ moss rose tree that grew near, 
A arbor in which she sat, and which she had | 
heen admiring as it bent to the load of dia-' 
monds of dew, which, while she gazed, melt-| 
ed from her sight; “alas, that gems so beau- | 
tiful should be so transient! Had I the wish | 


| would crystalize every dew drop as it. 


stands on the flowers, leaves, and blades of | 
erass, and make the whole world so beauti-| 
yl! O, why does not God do it?” 
«God does nothing but what conduces to) 


» the good of his creatures, and is worthy of his 

> own glory,” said an aged man, in a long white | 
' beard with a staff in his hand, whom she be- 
| held, to her surprise, standing in the door of | 
| thearbor, and gazing upon her with benignant 
| looks. 


« But this would make us all happy,” said | 


' every body to be so rich, and make the fieids, 


and trees, and the whole earth so bright and 


| beautiful; besides,” continued the maiden, 
' who seemed no longer to be surprised at see- | 


ing him, or alarmed at his sudden presence; | 
“besides, it would be worthy of His glory as) 


| proving His power.” 


“His power, child,” said the old man,| 


' calmly, but severely, ‘is displayed as won- 


derfully in lending the diamond’s brilliancy 
toa drop of water as in communicating it to 
astone. His power, too, is shown in the’ 
stars, and in the sea, and in every flower 
that decks the green earth. God hath mani- 
fested himself to all his creation by his visible 
works. Look around you! Are not the 
thousand hues and varied forms of the flow- 
ers that enrich your garden proofs of His) 
power, wisdom and love ?” 

“Yet I think if God could, He would Jove 
tomake all the dew drops real gems! They 
lok so pretty while they last, that I am sure| 
they would always look beautiful. There) 
would then be no poor people, as diamonds) 
would be so plenty, and every body would be, 
perfectly happy.” 

Thus perseveringly did Arly express her’ 
desire before the old man, who, though she. 
knew it not, was the Gentus or WIsHEs, | 
which she might have discovered by an| 
empty bag which was slung on his back, and 
1 large osier basket without a bottom, which’ 
hung on his left arm. She looked up for a) 
reply toher words, and found herself alone. 


* * * * * 

_ The ensuing morning, early as the sun 
uimeelf, Arly, as her custom was, was again 
inher garden. The rays of the rising sun 
Were dazzlingly reflected from a myriad of 
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dew drops that clung to every flower, leaf, 
and spray. It was a resplendant scene—a 


|| glorious spectacle ! 


“Qh,” wished Arly, involuntarily, “oh, 
that all the dew drops would suddenly become 
diamonds !” 

Scarcely had she given utterance to the 
wish, when on every side she heard a crack- 
ling, rustling sound, and beheld the plants 
and flowers every where sinking heavily to- 
wards the earth ; some she saw suddenly break 
short off; thousands of buds and roses, with 
the dew crystalized upon them, snapped from 


|| their stems and strewed the walks; while the 


trees in the garden and wood swayed and 
bowed themselves; and many, borne down 
by the unusual weight of dazzling gems, fell 
prostrate to the earth! 

Arly stood transfixed a few moments, and 
then realizing the whole, instead of emotions 


|| of joy, terror alone filled her breast, and she 


fled with amazement and wild alarm. The 


' the maiden, quickly; “for it would cause | garden walks were strewn with crystalized 
limbs of trees, the pointed diamonds cluster- 


ing on the twigs and leaves of which, caught 
and rent her garments! She then attempted 
to fly across the lawn, but the sharp points of 
the diamonds, which hung on every blade of 
grass, cut her tender feet, and her way was 
marked with drops of blood ! 

“ Alas, alas,” she cried, as she at length 
reached the house, “‘ what evil have I done 
in wishing what I have!” 

After recovering, in some measure, from 
her fear and surprise, she ascended to the 


‘cupola of the villa, and beheld the whole 


country dazzling with gems, which, as the 
sun rose higher, shone so that she could not 
look upon them, and she descended to her 
chamber, nearly blinded with the sight. 

The whole earth was now covered with 
diamonds as with morning dew! but the 
cattle perished for want of the grass which 
the gems with which it was encrusted pre- 
vented their eating; the flowers wilted in 
the gardens; the fruit withered in its blos- 
som; and the green leaf upon the living tree 
died before its time! The ploughman could 


\'no longer cut the crystalized soil with his 


iron ploughshare, and seed time and harvest 
ceased! The birds of the air perished on thé 
wing, and the face of nature became parched, 
and its vegetation burned up by the fiery 
brilliancy which was reflected at noon day 
from the myriad diamonds that covered the 
earth! At length men began to die—for 
clouds, unfed by vapor from the earth, no 
longer formed and floated in the hot and arid 
atmosphere, and the springs had dried up. 
Those who yet longer survived walked the 
gem-strewn ground, vainly crying for food, 
and laying themselves down on beds of dia- 
monds, miserably perished, cursing God! A 
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green beatiins water cress—a wild evry, was 


now of more value than the most dazzling 


gem that e’er decked a monarch’s crown. 
Arly lived, and suffered, and saw all this! 
At length she humbled herself and became 
penitent and broken-hearted, and besought 
God’s forgiveness for questioning his goodness 


and mercy and love; and with tears wrung), 


from the deep fountains of her contrite heart 
she implored Heaven’s mercy for man; lest, 
for her guilt, he should utterly perish from 
off the tace of the earth, which had once been 
so beautiful with its green fields, its waving 
trees, fragrant flowers, singing birds and 
happy homes ! 

While she prayed she heard a voice ad- 
dressing her, and looking up she beheld be- 
side her the old man who had before visited 
her. 

“Art thou now content, sinful child, that 
God should govern ?” he asked, ina tone of 
stern reproof. 

Arly could only lay her hands upon her 
forehead, and her forehead in the dust at his 
feet, which she bathed with tears of penitence. 
God, who reads the heart when the tongue is 
silent, knew what she would have answered ; 
and by the mouth of the aged man, who was 
his appointed minister of good to her, bade 
her rise and look around her! She obeyed, 
and lo! she saw the earth clothed in verdant 
beauty; the green foliage waved in the morn- 


ing breeze ; the birds sang joyously amid their}, 


branches; the roses bloomed, and flowers filled 
the air with fragrance; while on petal, leaf 
and spray, dew-drops in myriads hung glitter- 
ing and dancing in the sun-light! 

Arly gazed only long enough to be assured 
that all was real, and then gave utterance to 
a wild ery of joy, which surprise and gratitude 
forced from her heart. 

She found herself seated in the very spot 
where she recollected uttering her guilty 
wish, and in her hand a jessamine which she 
remembered to have then plucked! The dew 
was still fresh upon its leaves, and she then 
knew that she had dreamed. 

But she had been taught wisdom and hu- 
mility, and from that time she was never 
known to express a wish that any thing had 
been otherwise than God, in his providence, 
had ordered it. 

“ Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he 
in Heaven, and in Earth.” 








God is the fountain from which all the 
streams of goodness flow; the centre from 
which all the rays of blessedness diverge.— 


All our actions are, therefore, only good, as} 


they have a reference to Him; the streams 
must revert back to their fountain, the rays 





must converge again to their centre. 
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THE BROKEN-HEARTE) 
* Oh, love! how sacred thy least words sh yu 
When on them hangs such abject mis: ry 
Miss Lender, 


The dark and wavy hair 
On the pale, sad brow, was parte; 
And to her rest they bore 
The young and broken-hearted, 


There has been many a tale told, and « 
sung, of the broken heart of women, an; - 
has become somewhat of a hacknied "= 
but still, when I call to mind the early jo, 
of one, young beautiful and gifted, | pans ; 
refrain from touching upon it, though I 1 
incur the censure of : some, for thus to! 
in the path of others. ' 

Rose Warton and her brother were » 
phans, confided to the care of an aged 4»: » 
their mother’s, who, with a half sister, res 
in the pretty and pleasant town of C___ 
She was the light of their lonely home, 
her merry voice, warbling some lay of 
thrilled to the heart of the aged, who bless: 
the unshadowed brow and sunny smile of th. 
beautiful and gentle being who moved in :h. 
quiet grave of early girlhood before them 

It was the birth-day of Rose, and 
fulness of her young heart she kneele 
the footstool before Mrs. Emmons, and fs 
ing her withered cheek craved froin 
blessing. 

“ Bless thee, my bright one,” said the #14 
lady; “the flowers of seventeen sum 
have blossomed in thy path, and may the 
blight ne’er touch their leaves. A goo and 
dutiful child thou hast been, but the 
woman is on thee, and [ would that [ hai « 
fairy-gift to keep thee, from love—that lve 
which leaves 

“ A chilled or burning heart behind.” 

‘tis like to the meteors false light 

as a gleam o’er the dark brow of mz 
Repeated the fair girl, as she turned wit 
light laugh away; but she stopped 
blushed deeply as she met the gaze 
young and handsome gentleman, who Mm 
entered the room with her brother, unper 
ceived, during the conversation. Her br 
ther kissed her affectionately, and presente 


*“ Love! oh, 
That comes 


After the introduction had taken place, »® 

‘* What a tirade you are uttering agi0% 
love, dear. Take care, my pretty Ro=, 
the sly archer may yet have an arrow '0 
quiver for that obdurate heart. Bat ea we 
away to the garden, and see my birth 
present to you.’ 

The garden was an ojd-fashioned one, an 
in the very centre stood a superd ¢ 
rose-tree, in full blossom—my favorite # 

“My very kindest brother,” exclait 


-* 


we 
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—_ 


Rose, springing forward, “oh, how sweet! He is too well versed in the ‘quicks and 
How can I ever, ever thank you.” And Mr. quibbles of law,’ not to be able to make his 
Delmont watched with an eye of evident ad-| pleadings effective. I will come. 
miration, the variations of her sparkling | night, Ellen, dear.” 
countenance, as she affectionately linked her || * * * 

am in her brother’s, and looked up to him | 
with all a sister’s fond love. They were now || love,” exclaimed Rose, the next day, “* when 
oined by Ellen Morris, the betrothed of Ed- he has never paid me a compliment in his 
ward Warton, and a walk being agreed upon, | life, and converses much more with Fran- 
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So good 


ok ~ ~ ~~ 


“ And you fear that Delmont will gain my 





they left the garden. 
x * * * } 
There was a gay and brilliant party assem- | 
bled at Mr. Morris's; and sweet was the flow || 
of song, and graceful and witty the conver- || 
sation. Ellen Morris had retired a little to}| 
an open window in the recess, where she | 
was leaning out to inhale the fresh air.—|| 


* * x 


ces Gray than with me. 
danger.” 

*“* But, beware, Rose,” replied Miss Morris. 
A knock at the door, and Clifford Delmont 
entered. Rose colored, and Ellen smiled; 
and after half an hour’s pleasant converse, 
they separated. 

The moonlight touched every bud and 


No! there is no 


- Ahand laid on her arm caused her to turn. | blossom with beauty on the evening of Ellen 
«What, poetizing ! though the sounds of the || Morris's bridal, and shone soft upon the pure 
festival ring on the ear,” exclaimed Miss | white brow of Rose—the beautiful brides- 
Convers, a young lady of her acquaintance, || maid. The company, excepting their own 
«You ought to leave that to Rose Warton, | immediate friends, had departed, and she stood 
who certainly looks to night like 1 by the open window in earnest conversation 
ys with Clifford Delmont. He looked round, and 
hee qnether eghene:’ || seeing that they were unobserved, took her 
But stop! ‘a change has come over the||hand, and put a ring upon her finger, and 
spirit of her dream.’ A crimson blush has!| whispered, “ And will you not wear that for 
stolen even toher forehead, and the eye till now || my sake, my sweet Rose.” 
so dim, is bright and sparkling. What magi- A deep blush crimsoned her cheek, but the 
cian has power to break that spell of sadness. hand was not withdrawn, and soon a few 
Ah! [see Mr. Delmont, the gay southerner|| burning, passionate questions and half mur- 
| entering; he is a potent enchanter.” \mured replies, had pledged them to each 
“He is, indeed,” replied Ellen, rousing ||other. Clifford expressed a wish that their 
from a reverie, “ and Anna, I know not why, || engagement should not be made known until 
but my mind misgives me when I think of || he had written to his father, and received his 
' him. Fascinating I allow him to be, and so|/sanction; and Rose, with all a woman’s 
does Rose, I fear ; Edward knew him in his||tender confidence, gave the promise he re- 
childhood, but of late years they have not met || quired. 
; till recently.” | Daysand weeks passed on, and still no let- 
“Tt would be a heart of stone that would||ter came from the elder Mr. Delmont. Rose 
wound so lovely a being as Rose,” answered || had become sad and abstracted, and she re- 
Miss Converse ; and company approaching || proached herself with practising deception 





them, they separated. 

love had found its entrance into the re- 
cesses of Rose Warton’s pure and guileless 
heart, and day after day from the lips of Clif- 
ford Delmont, drank still deeper of the deli- 
cious poison, until her very being was bound 
up in his, though he had never breathed the 
word upon her ear. 

Rose’s cheek had, indeed, flushed crimson, 
as he entered, and approaching her, he whis- 
pered something of having been detained by 
letters; and when she met the glance of 
his dark eye, her sadness vanished, and she 
was very happy. 

“I shall see you to-morrow, dear Rose,” 
sid Ellen, as they parted for the night. “I 
have much to consult you upon. ill you 
come over.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with her own 
arch smile, “since you have consented to 
make poor Edward happy next Thursday. 


with those who had ever been kind and in- 
dulgent. 

“Rose, will you go with me and see 
'poor Jane Brown; she is very ill and desti- 
tute,” said Ellen to her one morning, as she 
rose from the breakfast-table. 

“ Yes !—No!—Yes !” she replied abstract- 
edly. 

Ellen exchanged a look with her hus- 
band. 

“ Are you ill, my dear,” asked Mrs. Em- 
‘mons, with a look and tone of exceeding af- 
‘fection. “I shall have to chide you, dear, 
if you do not give me your own bright smiles 
again.” 

“T think Rose must be ill,” said Miss 
Ann, the other aunt, “for she has forgot- 
ten to look at her flowers and birds for a 
week.” 
| “T fear so, too,” observed her brother, with 








lan anxious look; “ Rose certainly is not the 
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gay being that menial her wild songs through| 
the house till she put study and reflection to| 
flight. Sister, come, confess to me if in pain) 
or sorrow. 

“Tam neither sick or sorrowful,” replied 
Rose, rousing herself with a forced laugh. | 
“ And you are all, all too good for me. But 
come, Ellen, | will see my poor birds and flow- 
ers, and then I will gang wi’ thee;” and as, 
she left the room with one of her own radi-| 
ent smiles, their fears were quieted. 

The evening before, Clifford had whiled 
her away from the party at home to wander 
with him beneath the starlit sky. He had. 
not been so constant in his attentions as at 
first, but as his arm encircled her waist, and 
his charmed accents fell low and soft on her 
ear, she felt that there could not be falsehood | 
in that tender glance, and voice of touching 


music. As he held her hand in his, as he, 
was bidding her good night, she said, playful- | 


ly, “ To-morrow, Clifford, then, you speak to 
my brother. A weight will be lifted from 
my heart, for I cannot bear deception; but 
if you fail, why I will bind me a willow 
wreath, and go play Ophelia. 

Delmont bent and kissed her forehead. 
“Never, love; you shall be all mine own. 


A star to beam with holy light in my hea- 


ven.” Then, gaily tossing down his glove, | 
he cried, “ but if thou say ‘st I love thee not 
dearly, why I defy thee to the proofs, and 
there lies my glove.” She caught it up, and 


with a gay laugh bounded lightly into the, 


house. 
* * * K *” * a 


Mrs. Warton and Rose were returning 
from their visit of charity, when they met 
Anna Converse. 

“T’'ve some news to tell you!” said she,' 
hastily joining them. “Clifford Delmont is 
engaged to Frances Gray.” 

“ Impossible ! !” exclaimed Ellen, in a tone 
of surprise. 


| 


| 


| 


“ Not only possible, but true,” she answer- | 
ed, “ for I had it from Mrs. Gray’s own lips. 


He proposed and was accepted yesterday) 
afternoon. May his destiny be a happy one!” | 


she added in a bitter tone, and with an ex- 


pression of contempt. “It cannot be other- | 
wise, linked to that ofan ill-tempered, heart-. 
less coquette—but ’tis to her riches that he has. 
bent the knee.” 

For one moment Rose Warton’s brain 
whirled, and the color forsook her cheek, but. 
*twas but a moment. The strong pride of | 
injured woman came to her aid, and her cheek 
flushed crimson, and her eye sparkled brightly. | 

“Oh! do not say so, Anna,” she said in a) 
low, but perfectly calm tone, in reply to her. 
companion’s last observation. “He may love. 
hcr, and I am sure I wish them every happi- 
ness.” 





“ Rom you be an me ¥ exited “Miss ( C 
verse, and wiping away a tear that diz 
her eye, she took herarm. Both she a 
Mrs. Warton divined the nature of the fg. 
ings that kept Rose silent and with trye di 4 
cacy they forbode to address her. 

From that hour Rose Warton was aps, 
the lively sparkling girl of earlier days, }j., 
song was again heard in the dwellinz of »), 


aged, and her step left its print amongst },., 


|favorite flowers, or she glided softly to 1), 


bed of the weary and sick, and gently smoot. 
ed the pillow or whispered words of ~e 
Clifford Delmont was wedded, and \ 
smile she offered her congratulations t; to h 
and his haughty bride. “None would hays 
judged that the shadow was upon the (ox 
tiny of that young creature. That the; 
were bitter, bitter thoughts tu render thy: 
young heart cold and chilled. But in :j, 
solitude of her chamber at the deep midnig': 
hour, there was the burst of her passions: 
weeping heard. And the suppliant kne bea 
in prayer that the bitter cup might pass ay 
from her. 

The fall and winter passed, and the s 
of Rose had become languid and her eye diy, 
‘|still at eve there burnt on either cheek 
beautiful and radiant spot. Her form had 
lost some of its beautiful proportions, and be. 
come waisted and shadowy. 

The best medical advice was panete and 
the alarmed friends bore her to a more ge 
clime. 


'| complaint passed her lips; but as spring 
||}opened she begged them to bear her back t 


her own loved home. They complied with 
her request and for a short time there was 4 
visible amendment in her health. She « 

in five days, walk, leaning on her brothers 
or Ellen’s arm, round the garden. One ever- 


‘ling as she was sitting, supported with pillows 


in her aunt’s room, she told them of her lov: 
for Delmont, and what had passed between 
them. 

“ When I am gone,” s 
small packet into Ellen’s hand, “send this 
to him; I have long since forgiven him.” 

“ Oh! my sister,” exclaimed Edward War 
ton in agony, “ would I had never broug't 
the spoiler to our dwelling.” 

‘“ Hush, bush, dear Edward—I am not 


| grieved that my Father calls me early to ' 


arms. [am happy, for the world isa wear} 
and sad place for the broken spirit.” 

Rose’s strength gradually failed, and it was 
evident that the spirit was on the eve of 1% 
flight. 

‘ts Carry me to the window, dear E llen, t 
I may once more look on the flowers I have 
loved ;” and as they placed the pillows und 
her head a ray of departing sunset tinged ' 
radiant clouds that hung above in the briga 
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heavens with exceeding beauty, and reflected appear very distinctly. It is worthy of re- 


; beautiful light upon the cheek of the dying mark, that, as granite is supposed, in the 


vir. The dark hair was put back from her | most accredited systems of geology, to be the 
sale brow, and the wasted hand held one of | very basis of the earth, the original rock, 
‘he roses from the favorite tree. j|and all other substances to be superimposi- 
“Do you remember when you gave me | tions upon it; and that the decompositions of 


— aa ep eee Noeines, a pe ‘the feldt-spar produce pure vegetable earth ; 
© tive sweet tone. “”I'was ere the world | that this rock should be used for this purpose, 
© wemed dark or dim—and then looking up- and should be an emblem of Jesus Christ, the 
© ward, she murmured :— 


|Creator and Redeemer of the human race ; 
There is no broken chord, no chain of love riven, | that it should signify Him who is the basis 
No weary of heart in that happier heaven.” of all things, and upholds all by the word of 
And laying her head on Mrs. Emmons’ |his power, without whom nothing is stable, 


bosom, she sank peacefully to her dreamless | nothing fruitful ; from whom alone the water 
| rest, No sound was heard in the apartment |of life proceeds, and in whose name only is 
' as they silently laid the head of the departed |salvation! And that rock (in the wilderness) 
' back on the pillow. Then the stifled sob was is the only remaining emblem of Christ in 


| heard from the aged, and the sounds of wail 


from the sister. But the brother knelt by the | 


" bed, and “ Father, thy will be done !” burst 


' from his lips. ‘They stooped, and each im- | 


| printed the last kiss on the still, cold brow, 
and passed from the room—feeling that one 
silver cord in the bright chain of happiness 
- had snapped forever. 
' Mrs. Warton on the morning after Rose’s 
death sent Clifford Delmont the packet con- 
' fided to her care. It contained the ring, 
| ome slight gifts from him, and the glove. 
- On the envelope was written :— 
| “Ido not reproach you, though you have 
' casta fearful shadow over my life. { send 
' you the glove and ring—mementoes of hap- 
| pier times, and now, when the wing of the 


' dark angel is over me, I will say, “ That if | 


| the forgiveness of Rose Warton can be of 
any avail to ren'er you happy, you have it 
Farewell.” 
"Twas a lovely afternoon when the touch- 
_ ing burial service was read over Rose War- 
ton. One form had followed the sad train at 
| adistance to the grave, and as the sod shut 
' ftom sight the young and fair and good, leant 
against a monument. [t was Clifford Del- 
|» mont—never was he again seen tosmile, and 
disgusted with his heartless wife, and find- 
ing no happiness at home, he became melan- 
choly and misanthropic. And often on the 
still evenings was he seen bending in agony 
| of remorse over the grave of that young and 
broken-hearted one. M. M. 


THE ROCK IN THE WILDERNESS. 


| Creation.” 





| 
| EVENING AND DEATH. 
1 The day is dying amid blossom clouds, and 


|with its own swan-song. The alleys and 
gardens speak in low tones, like men, when 
deeply moved ; and around the leaves fly the 
gentle winds, and around the blossoms the 
| bees, with a tender whisper. Only the larks, 
‘like man, rise warbling into the sky, and 
'|then, like him, drop down again into the fur- 
\row; while the great soul and the sea lift 
\themselves unseen and unheard to heaven, 
‘the rushing, sublime and fruit giving water- 
falls and thunder-showers dash down ito the 
i valleys. 

In a country-house on the declivity of the 
_Bergstrasse, an unspeakable sweet tone rises 
‘from a woman’s breast, like a trembling lark. 
It sounds as if the Spring were flying down 
from Heaven with a song, and, singing on in 
one continuous tone of rapture, hung poised 
|with open wings above the earth, until the 
flowers should have sprung up for its evening 
couch. 

| Harshly upon this voice of song breaks the 
tolling bell, from a cloister behind the New- 
jengleichen. It is the so-called passing-bell, 
| which the monks always ring when a man is 
jat the point of death, so that the sympathis- 
‘ing soul may pray for the dying, around whom 
‘the Last Angel has drawn the shades of night, 
\|therein to sever his heart-strings, as they 
'|bandage one’s eyes in the amputation of a 
iw . 

jlimb. If it depended upon me—thou depart- 


ing Unknown! I would stop the death-bell 


: and the quartz, of which granite is composed, 'spectators—J. Paul. 


Dr. Clarke in his commentary on the 41st||and make it mute, so that now in the dark- 
verse of Psalm cv,— He opened the rock |ened battle-field of death no echo of the re- 
and the waters gushed out,”—says “that a | ceding earth should enter; which tothee (since 
piece of this rock, broken off by the hand of | the sense of having survived all other senses) 


my nephew, E. S. A. Clarke, in the course || so dismally announces the moment when thou 


ofthe present year, 1822, now lies before me. jart lost to us, as to ascending wronauts, by a 
is fine granite; and so well distinguished | discharge of cannon, is announced the moment 
Sa granite, that the feldt-spar, the mica,'|in which they vanish from the eyes of the 
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alas! 


must die, must 
e _———_ ~~ 
a ~—~— 


2. 


Sweet Rose,in air whose odours 
And color charms the eye; [ wave, 
Thy root is ever in its grave ; 
And thou, alas! must we! | 
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4. 


Sweet Spring, of days and roses made, | Be wise then, mortal.while you ™! 
Whose charms for beauty vie; 
| Thy days depart, thy roses fade, 
Thou too, alas! must die. 


For time does swiftly fy 
The thoughtless soul that lang 
To-morrow, too, may die. @ 








